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THE STAGE—ITS MORAL USES 
AND ABUSES, 





I am fully aware of the extent and quantity 
of works on the above subject, which have 
been perused by thousands ;_ but it seems to 
me that, though the subject is very extensive 
in its general import, it nevertheless has 
been so frequently broached, and no direct 
conclusion ever arrived at, that it has be- 
come a bye-word for one party to place on 
a level with murder; and the other to con- 
sider as a wound, which every time it is 
_opened afresh has no cure made of it, but 
is left, if possible, more in abeyance than 
before. 


With this consideration as a hinge for the 
subject to turn on, I beg leave to make a 
few remarks. With reference to the moral 
uses of the stage, the words of Hamlet may 
be very appropriately used—“ To hold as 
*twere the mirror up to nature; to shew 
virtue her own image, and the very eye 
and body of the time, her form and pres- 
sure.” In this brief compendium is con- 
tained all the explanation that is required, 
and to attempt to add to it would be pre- 
sumption. Let but the observant man, and 
the intelligent woman, but pay a visit to 
the sole remaining dwelling of a noble mind, 
(Sadler’s Wells), and he or she may there 
behold such an embodiment of the uses of 
the stage as shall shake the most sceptical 

_and the most prejudiced person in their 
unbelief. 

With respect to the abuses of so valuable 
an institution, and like most things, it has 


"them ; one of the principal objections raised | 
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to it, I now have before me, in an article 
written against it, It runs thus :— 

“ First. The stage has been in all ages 
condemned by the best of men, and the 
worst have always supported it.” 

“Second. It creates such a taste and 
liking towards it, that it even leads the de- 
luded devotees to commit crimes to raise 
more for the purpose.” 

As these are the two principal arguments, 
I shall take them singly and remark on 
them. With respect to the first, it must 
indeed be a bad argument that needs to 
refer to the opinions of other ages—those 
ages which are always held up as the beacon 
light of error—to guide our more enlight- 
ened times to a proper and more reasonable 
experience. I know not why it is, but so 
it is, that those who profess to be the dis- 
ciples of Him who taught mankind to love 
and benefit each other, should fly in the 
face of his own written experience. St. 
Paul made the theatre his frequent resort ; 
there he could see the follies of every-day 
life in all their varied phases. But enough 
of this argument, and as a complete answer 
to it we need but to use the words—* The 
best of men are but men at the best.” 

The second argument is peculiar to this 
article I am now quoting, and places our 
institution on the selfsame level with the 
betting office. Let us examine it. Asa 
commencement, let us ask, are there no 
other amusements so alluring as to lead 
quite as strongly to such a’ result? I say 
there are, and as an advancement cannot 
be made without a proof, one must be given. 
The construction of the human mind is such 
as would draw the understanding when un- 
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der the influence of pleasurable feelings to 
the cause of the excitement; and does the 
theatre stand alone as the sole producer of 
feelings? You must either admit this, or 
else place all pleasures on a level, each act- 
ing more or less as a magnet to draw the 
heart to seek for more. 

If you admit this, you must, to support 
this argument, deny that the heart was 
made for pleasure equally with pain, that 
man’s life is to be as a desert without one 
drop of comforting influences through the 
passage of the world. This is virtually the 
meaning, for who would dare to say man 
cannot endure pleasure without committing 
an attendant crime. Thus the argument 
falls to the ground. For myself, as an old 
playgoer, I cannot say I ever observed so 
dire a calamity, or could find one single 
instance where the play did harm; nor do 
I believe that were its opponents to visit one 
for once they would differ from, 

Your’s respectfully, 
J. WALLER. 











_the management of Mr. Smith, under the 





could have Italian, French, German, or 
English opera, which formerly he could not 
have. He had great talents and energy, 
and they had done quite right to give him 
a fair chance. He knew him to be most 
honourable and honest in his intentions, and 
hoped they would give him fair play. Mr. 
Spencer expressed a confident opinion that 


altered arrangements would be successful, 
as he knew him to be an honourable and 
upright man, The chairman also testified 
to the gratifying fact that Mr. Smith did 
not owe, inside or outside the theatre, a 
single shilling. 


HAYMARKET. 


Mr. Bucxkstone brought his first mana- 
gerial season to a close on last Friday even- 
ing, when the performances were for his 
benefit, and a brilliant audience testified that 
the actor had lost nothing of his popularity 
since he had become lessee. The pieces 
played were Sterling Coyne’s comedy of 
Presented at Court, Planche’s Ascent of 
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DRURY LANE, | 

Tue committee, having confidence in Mr. | 

Smith’s solvency, have let him the theatre 

on a lease for seven years, determinable upon | 

six months’ notice on either side, at the an- | 
nual rent of 4,000/., free from all the ob- 
stacles which the tenancy of Messrs. Jullien 
and Gye for six months’ of the year im- 
posed upon him. It was stated by the noble 





' 


chairman (the Earl of Glengall) that Mr. | ° 


Smith was about entering into an arrange- | 
ment for the performance of English opera. 
Some of the artists, he understood, were 
first-rate people, and they proposed to com- 
mence early in October. During the dis- 
cussion which followed upon the reading of 
the report, it was observed by Mr. Pyefinch 
that Mr. Smith had not the ideas or capacity 
that would enable him to conduct a large 
theatre like Drury Lane. If they compared 
his management with that of Macready, | 
they would see in the latter evidences of a 
master mind not to be found in the former. 
Mr. Parnther contended, on behalf of Mr. 
Smith, that hitherto he had been so fettered 
and bound he had heen unable to do his | 
best, but now he was perfectly free, and | 


farce of The Rough Diamond. 


Mount Parnassus, and Mr. Buckstone’s 
Between 
the last two pieces Mr. Buckstone came 
forward, amidst enthusiastic cheering from 
every part of the house, and delivered the 
following modest and sensible address, 
which was listened to with profound atten- 
tion, except at those points when the audi- 
ence expressed their approbation by bursts 
of applause :— 


** Ladies and Gentlemen,—According to cus- 
tomat the close of a season and the announcement 
in the bills of the day, I venture this evening to 
address a few words to you, not only to state 
my intentions for the future, bnt to thank you 
for the warm and generous patronage I have 
received from you during the few montis I have 
held this theatre, a patronage that leads me to 
hope, whatever may be the vicissitudes of man- 
agement, that I shall eventually find no cause to 
regret having had the courage to encounter 
them. 1 came into this theatre, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, last Easter, under no ordinary difficul- 
ties, close upon Mr. Webster’s honourable 
career of sixteen years, and with but ten days 
to prepare a new piece for the opening night ; 
and as that piece was the Ascent of Mount Par- 
nassus, I am sure you will acknowledge that the 
best use was made of the short space allotted to 
me, while during the sixteen weeks of my first 
brief season, there have been produced, in ad- 
dition to Parnassus and several ievivals, two 
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new plays, two new comedies, and a farce ; and 
whatever may have been their merits, they were 
all written by persons of high literary repute, 
each of the novelties enjoyed a fair average run, 
and Tam proud to add, that not one of them 
was taken from the French. 

“As regards the future, ladies and gentlemen, 
several alterations and improvements will be 
made in the theatre, more especially behind the 





curtain, A new stage will be constructed, and 
the the theatre will undergo a thorough repair 
and re-decoration, while several alterations will 
be made in the audience portion to insure com- 
fort and convenience for my patrons. * _ 

“And now ladies and gentlemen, again thank- 
ing you for your patronage, at the close of my 
‘trial trip’ in the little, but good ship, ‘The 
Haymarket,’ and with fair hopes for the future, 
till October next, I respectfully bid you fare- 
well,” 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


Heren B.—The lady you name at the Adelphi 
has been married above two years. Her name 
is Mellon, 

Is1s,—You will receive the Journal by post, 
every Thursday. 

H. Tipsett.—Apply at the Soho, and ask for 
Mr. Shirley ; or at the Cabinet, in Liverpool 
Street, and ask for Mr. Dryden, 

An AMATEUR.—The elder Miss Baddeley that 
used to take a lead amongst amateurs has been 

married for the last three years, 


F. Younc.—The M.S. came safe to hand —with 
thanks, 
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MR. CHARLES KEAN’S SARDANAPALUS, 


By SyLvEsteR CLARENCE, GENT, 





“Allis not gold that glitters.” 


Assyria and Nineveh made easy to the 
comprehension of the English student! 
The buried mysteries of a thousand years 
dug up and brought to light by Dr. Layard! 
The palace of the Assyrian kings erected— 
by means of pencil, canvas, and machinery 
—on the stage of the Princess’s by Mr. 
Kean—the younger! ! 

The denizen of our “tight little island” 
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in the nineteenth century rubs his eyes to 
find whether he is thoroughly awake, on 
hearing that there existed—a thousand 
years ago, a kingdom, whose limits extended 
from the confines of Troy to Samarcand— 
from the mountains of Palestine to those of 
the Caucasus—whose wealth, pomp, and 
magnificence surpassed that of the present 
day, while its civilization approached, if it 
did not equal it. Holy writ and tradition 
have given us an outline—a shadowy one it 
is true—of that monster empire and its 
dynasty of thirteen hundred years duration. 
The line of Nimrod, the mighty hunter, 
and of his descendant, the man-queen, 
Semiramis—was not to be subverted by the 
power of man. The majesty of heaven in- 
tervened, and the haughty race of the 
Assyrian kings vanished from the face of 
the earth. The wealth and magnificence of 
Senacherib—his mighty army, with its 
** Cohorts all gleaming with purple and gold.” 


had vanished—and the very records of its 
thirty generations of the descendants of 
Belus were hidden in the obscure depths of 
the “‘ buried cities.” 

All this has been brought to light by 
Mr. Layard and Dr. Botta, and from 
their valuable discoveries, the son of Edmund 
Kean has embellished Lord Byron’s splen- 
did tragedy of Sardanapalus—which, by 
the bye, has been, and would again have 
been successful without the aid of spectacle, 
for such it is. It is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that the work of Mr. Kean is faultless 
in this respect. However, commendable it 
may be to embellish and adorn a noble work 
—and I, for one, admit that it deserves 
some commendation. I maintain that the 
very splendour of the decoration is an evil 
when the tragedy is lost sight of in the 
glitter of the spectacle. A work of genius 
is most noble in its simplicity. Beauty un- 
adorned is most attractive. To paint the 
rose is absurdity. 

The spectacle at the Princess’s is attrac- 
tive—but the sight-seers feast their eyes 
only on the gorgeousness of the scenery, 
and the glitter of the armour and accoutre- 
ments, whilst the blank verse of the tragedy 
falls upon inattentive and disregarding ears. 
Tis a great pity that a superabundance of 
gaud and tinsel should hide the gem, whose 





yhaided refulgence is perfection in itself. 
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I perfectly agree with your clever corres- | genius. I feel that I write at a disadvan- 
pondent “ B. W. W.” in his praise of Mr. | tage, because Mr. Kean is the fashionable 
Ryder, to whom the part of Salemenes is| actor; but I hold not with those persons 
allotted. The verse of Byron could scarcely _ wholaud that gentleman to the skies, because 
have fallen into better hands. ‘The fine he is his father’s son, and because royal 
character of the loyal and heroic soldier! patronage is extended to him. 
stands out in bold relief against the effemi-| There is a belief amongst many persons, 
nate one of the luxurious Prince of Nineveh, that every part Mr. Kean undertakes is 
and the warnings and admonitions of the | acted to perfection, precisely, because it is 
royal counsellor were delivered with telling Mr. Kean who has undertaken it. 
effect. Much, however, may be said of Mrs. 
So much cannot be said of Mr. Kean. | Kean’s personation ofthe ‘‘ gentle Myrrah.” 
Mediocrity he does fall to, and in my opinion, | It is as perfect a performance as any which 
his performance is most unequal. The fine | has gladdened the eyes of the public of late 
acting of Mr. Ryder, in the contrasting | years. The small part allotted to Mr. 
character, throws that of Mr. Charles Kean | Graham—that of the cunning and wily, but 
completely in the shade. His appearance, not Ligolted soothsayer, Beleses—was per- 
despite the effect of his magnificent dress, is sonated with this gentleman's accustomed 
uninteresting and unimpressive, and in fact, care and ability. Byron seems to have 
the character is too much for his limited taken peculiar care in the delineation of the 
powers, which can only grasp at the more character of Beleses, who is the prime 
melo-dramatic portion of the piece, if I may mover of the plot. 
so designate it—I allude to the relationof | Now my dear reader, I have always held 
the dream, which was the best part of his it to be a crime in any manager to mutilate 
performance. The fine description of his his author, and of this crime Mr. Charles 
ancestress, Semiramis | Kean has been guilty. One of the very 
“a grey-haired, withered, bloody-eyed, | finest scenes of the tragedy has been entirely 
And bloody-banded, ghastly, ghostly, thing, | Cut Out; a scene in which the arch-traitor 
Female in garb, and crowned upon the brow, | and the irritated indignant monarch are 
Furrowed with yeais, yet sneering with the brought face to face; and where the war- 
Passion of vengeance "— like spirit of Sardanapalus is aroused, that 
was well delivered—so well as to stand out spirit which had so long lain dormant in his 
against some other parts of his perform- breast. Why is this most spirited piece of 
ance. action in the whole play left out? Perhaps 
I have mentioned the unimpressive ap- it detracts from the spectacle—for such is 
pearance of Mr. Kean; and I feel confident Mr. Kean’s edition, of Sardanapalus. Per- 
no one who has read the whole of the tragedy haps—but I will leave the consideration of 
previous to seeing it performed at the this uncertainty to you, reader, and so re- 
Princess’s, but has felt disappointed in this ™4in yours, most respectfully, 
respect. Does Mr. Kean come np to ones S. C. 
idea of the effeminate and luxurious mon- SS ~_—— 
arch? No! emphatically no. The fault) AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 
of the tragedy—if fault it is—is vant. of ala Seem 
action ; and without action, and plenty of SOHO THEATRE, 
it, Mr. Kean is but passable. Surely he is Mr. Monrcomery, the celebrated amateur 
aware of his defection, and hence, the ren- of the present day, and particularly at this 
dering of the piece rather as a spectacle theatre, took a benefit on Friday last, and 
than a tragedy. _ | for the first time undertook the arduous 
It may be said that I am prejudiced against | character of William Tell, in Knowles’ popu- 
Mr. Kean. Not so. He is, I admit, a lar play of that name. We have frequently 
man of talent and a scholar—that is all, | had occasion to notice this rising actor in a 
The real genius of the family lies buried in round of parts, but never had greater cause 
the grave of his dead father. Scholarship, | for pleasure in congratulating him upon his 
however excellent, cannot stand ih lieu of able acting, more than on the present occa- 
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sion. This is a character exactly suited to | as Maria, spoke and acted sensibly, and is 
him—requiring peculiar grasp and energy, | evidently improving ; and Miss M. Badde- 
which Mr. Montgomery is fully capable of ley did her best in a part not at all suited 
embodying. He took the character to the | to her ability. The audience was very 
life, and acted with surpassing vigour. Nor fashionable, and the private boxes well at-- 


‘ was it over-done by any means. His scene yended. 


when in chains before Gesler, was a model LITERARY INSTITUTION. 
for an artist. His very look and manner Borough Road. 
would awe the firmest of his sex, and his M , 
portrayal of affection to his wife and son was On presenting ourselyes here on ‘Wédnesdey 
in excellent keeping. Mr. Meekland, as last we were informed, that in consequence 
Gesler, never played with so much judg- of the non. appearance of the responsible 
ment and propriety. He proved he had a party, a Mr. Mc Crombie, or rather Master 
mind that could enter into the author's | Me Crombie, otherwise Ralph Anderton, 
meaning, and he executed his task to the | the perforniance could not Kr pees. The 
letter; all the other parts were efficiently | ™@nager of the institution informed us a 
filled. Mrs. Henderson, who looks very ioe Ged heen ey Saree dering the Spy 
poorly after her late indisposition, played which merely coltainell a paltry ark 
with remarkable truthfulness and feeling as ba speak pleixily, ane ta ee 7 wa oe Shak- 
Tell’s Wife—we wish she had a longer part. 1 hn gage ret dnamed Be.” We Hel 
Little Miss Baddeley, as Albert, was alto- | S0°Y. for ladies and gentleman engaged 
gether good—well might her father be proud Cherem, in ae es Lata st bac sts we 
of his offspring; we do not remember ever recommend ove Aer we Ming e Mario 
. across the juvenile offender, to instil into 
seeing her to greater advantage. The | his mind tl ‘lity of a h hi 
comedy of 7'he School for Scandal followed, a Pe See ont oe 
and Mr. Montgomery assumed the part of| CABINET THEATRE, KING’S CROSS. 
Charles Surface. He cannot, we think, “ Hostis honori invidia.” 
play any part without the audience admir- “Palmam qui meruit ferat.” 
ing his talent ; but comedy is not his fort, | Wx visited the Cabinet Theatre on Tuesday 
he wanted buoyancy and vivacity, and | last, to witness the tragedy of V’irginius—its 
greater ease with lighter action—there was | first production, we believe, on these boards. 
no elasticity about his person, nevertheless, | In casting a tragedy of such depth of poetic 
in many instances, he displayed ability, and | expression as Virginius, great discernment is 
always understands his author. Mr. Craven, | requisite to insure its success, as every 
as Joseph Surface, was gentlemanly and | character introduced int the work is essen- 
very respectable. Mr. Reid acted Sir | tial to the perfection of the whole. These 
Peter Teazle with becoming propriety, and | remarks were suggested, on perceiving how 
the quarrel scene, with Lady Teazle, was | little care had been bestowed in properly 
well up tothe mark. Mr. Shirley, as Sir | filling up the minor parts, and carelessness, 
Oliver, was very good, and proved an effici- | in this respect, served to detract from what 
ent piece of acting; and Mr. Mowbray | otherwise would have been a good perform- 
might have been born a jew anda money | ance. The Appius Claudius of Mr. Cor- 
lender, from his appearance and sedate | bett was a good performance. Mr. Harvie, 
manner. The Crabtree of Mr. Felton was | as Dentatus; and Mr. Upton, as Icilius, 
coarse and farce-like; and Mr. Vere’s | were both satisfactory representations. Mr. 
acting was respectable. The small part of | Harding, as Virginius, played with force 
Snake was efficiently played by Mr. Blake- | and spirit, and in some scenes struck out 
ley; but the Trip of Mr. Raymond lacked | remarkably well. The absence of the gen- 
consequence and foppery. Miss E. Grey, | tleman, personating Marcus, requires some 
as Lady Teazle, looked lady-like ; but her | explation; and we sincerely trust that he 
acting wanted finish—it was, certainly, a| may be able to satisfy the actors that the 
good outline. Mrs. Candour was all that | insult offered to them was not intentivnal. 
could be wished for; and Mrs. Newbery | At the conclusion of the piece Mr. Harding 
has our unqualified praise. Miss Cleveland, | and Mr. Corbett was called for, apd bowed 
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their acknowledgements. The part of Vir- 
ginius was sustained by Miss Marlborough, | 
effectively. At the termination of tha play 
Miss Dryden sung the popular air of “* Annie | 
Laurie’ very sweetly, and received a/| 
merited encore. The Rover's Bride con- 
cluded the entertainments. 





CLERKENWELL PAROCHIAL CHARITY 
SCHOOLS. 
Tue one hundred and fifty-third Anniversary 
dinner took place on Thursday at Highbury 
Barn Tavern; Thomas Hankey, jun., Esq. 
presided as chairman upon the occasion. 
He was supported by the following gentle- 
men, patrons of the school: W. Nicholson, | 
Esq.; V. Knight, Esq.; R. H. Jones, | 
Esq. ; J. Ratliffe, Esq.; H. B. Wakeling, | 
Esq.; H. J. Brown, Esq.; C. (Holliday, 
Esq.; J. Newell, Esq. ; and W. Young, 
Esq. Churchwardens: Messrs. Norman, | 
Partridge, and James; the overseers of the | 
parish, and about one hundred other influ- | 
ential gentlemen. The cloth having been | 
drawn, the chairman prefaced a very neat | 
speech in proposing Her Majesty’s health, 
which was drank with enthusiasm, as was | 
that of Prince Albert and the rest of the) 
Royal family. In proposing prosperity to | 
the school, the chairman dilated, in a most | 
happy manner, on the advantages derived | 
from education, in which he was frequently | 
interrupted by the applause of the company. 
His address also to the children was parti- 
cularly impressive, and was listened to with 
marked attention. In proposing the toast 
“* The Army and Navy,” his remarks bore 
closely upon our present position, as regards 
foreign policy ; and he gave great credit to 
the government, in endeavouring to make 
an amicable arrangement. Captain Judd 
returned thanks on behalf of the Army, and 
Mr. H. B. Wakeling on that of the Navy. 
It appears the latter gentleman went to sea 
at an early period, and was at the battle of 
Algiers, where he received several severe 
wounds. His anecdotes, respecting the life 
of a sailor, was very amusing, and caused 
much laughter. The health of the ehurch- 
wardens was drank with enthusiasm, and 
Messrs. Nevill and Young returned thanks 
in the usual appropriate terms. V. Knight, 
Esq., proposed the health of the chairman ; 
and in the course of his observations re- 











marked, that whenever there was an open- 
ing in the borough of Finsbury for a 
representative in parliament, his worthy 
friend, the chairman, ought to be the object 
of their choice. This last was drank with 
great enthusiasm, and the chairman re- 
turned thanks in a most grateful manner. 
The health of Mr. R. H. Jones, the new 
treasurer of the school, was responded to 
with every mark of respect, and that gentle- 
man followed it with an animated speech. 
W. Nicholson, Esq., who entered the room 
rather late, was noticed in the same manner, 
and it is impossible to describe the kindly 
feeling evinced by the company towards this 
eminent supporter of this charity. Mr. E, 
Boultor, the honorary secretary, read over 
the amount of the subscriptions, which 
amounted to £140. The musical depart- 
ment was under the able management of 
Mr. Edney, who largely contributed to the 
amusement, by singing several laughable 
and witty comic songs. The dinner con- 
sisted of every delicacy of the season, and 
the wines and arrangements were highly 
creditable to Mr. Hinton, the purveyor. 





THE LUCK OF ACTORS. 


By Harry STaAREABOUT. 


Tue rise and progress of some of our most 
popular actors I have not, I think, inappro- 
priated termed duck. It could be mentioned 
of some of our leading performers who, in 
the country, were not thought more than 
respectable actors ; yet these men will, by 
good fortune, gain a footing on the London 
boards, and be placed in a situation they 
were not deemed worthy to hold in a 
country company. It will be argued that 
London being a more critical audience they 
are better able to judge their merits; but, 
I have seen things done in London that 
would not have been tolerated in a respect- 
able provincial theatre; so that there still 
exists some doubts whether a country audi- 
ence have not as much judgment as a 
London one. 

There is at present upon the metropolitan 
boards a man who holds a high, perhaps the 
highest position of any actor of the present 
age: it is not the great talent he possesses 
that places him in that high position—but 
that he bears his father’s name. Had his 
name been Charles Brown, John Smith, or 
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any other, it is not improbable that he had | 


never trod the London stage. Then here 
is an instance of luck—the luck of name. 

How many are there at present holding a 
high station by another species of luck—the 
luck of interest, power, and money? 1 
could point out at least a dozen actors and 
actresses to be found in the metropolis who 
owe their rank entirely to certain circum- 
stances which I term luck. How many 
fife actors and actresses who not having 
made an engagement in London die in ob- 
scurity, 

Again, do we not find ladies who but for 
nature having been bountiful in bestowing 
a handsome face and figure are raised to 
eminence they could never have aspired to 
without the duck of beauty. I have seen 
low comedians make an unfavourable im- 
pression (though he be really a fine actor) 
because he is deemed too tall. Thus I 
think many will come to my opinion when 
they see performers of an inferior grade in 
high metropolitan engagements, and coin- 
cide with the old proverb, that “all is not 
gold that glitters.” 








- PROVINCIALS. 
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LIVERPOOL, — ADELPHI THEATRE. — This 


house was well attendtd on Saturday to witness 
three thrilling and “ bloody ’’ (?) dramas, which 
worked intensely upon the feelings and hilarity 


of the boisterous * gods.’’ Monday und Tues- 
day furnished us with The Man and the Iron 


Mask, concluding with the renowned belphegor. 


Mr, Branson, as Belphegor; Mr. Hill as Cupid, 


clown, and tumbler; and Mrs. Dyas as Madeline, 


acquitted themselves in such happy style that 


made matters ‘‘ quite serene,” 


CoLossEumM.—‘ Up and doing’ seems to be 
one of the features of this renowned resort of 
recreation, for Mr. Heath has had professor 
Sunterini promenading the ceiling during the 
past week, which has made the Colosseum a 
nightly scene of profitable commotion. The 
Brothers Elliss on the flying ropes and daring 
ascents—and also the Brothers Dempsey, in 
their humourous sketches, are a great source of 
attraction, Mr. Plumpton, the famed tenor, is 


also with us, as melodious as the Nightingale. 





mense metropolis, we wended our way into these 
| gradens—here we found a delightful retreat—a 
| fund of amusement—and a very respectable 

company ; plenty of good cheer, and at moderate 
prices. We observed several old faces belong- 
| ing to the profession, amongst which was Mr. 
J. W. Sharpe, who amused the audience very 
much by his comic singing, and a host of other 
| talent as concert singers. ‘The band is an ex- 
cellent one, and under the talented Mr. J. Candy. 
The fireworks were brilliant, and gave great 
satisfaction, A grand night is preparing for the 
celebrated Mr. H. Francis, whose benefit will 
take place on the 27th, on which occasion Mr, 
Coxwell will ascend in his balloon, and a great 
variety of novelty will be produced. 





A very handsome baton, mounted in silver, 
and engraved with his initials, was on the 14th 
inst. presented to Mr, W. M. Packer, the well 
known and highly respected musical director of 
the Casino De Venise, Princess's Assemblies, 
Royal Pavilion Gardens, &c., by a few of that 
gentleman’s patrons, as a slight return for his 
obliging manners and ready complyance in the 
performance of any composition requested. 








LINES ON THE DEATH OF H. M. D. 
By R.N. 8. 


Hush ! she’s dead—she’s dead ! 
To her lone last bed 
We may bear her with hope and sorrow ; 
If there’s heaven above, 
As on earth there is love, 
She’s found an eternal morrow. 


Her pure spirits fled, 

Leaving nought but the dead, 
Midst floods of grief and sorrow ; 

Heaven only can tell, 

Though our hearts all swell 
With hopes of an eternal morrow, 


The sceptic may laugh, 
The infidel chaff, 
Adding insult to misery’s sorrow ; 
They may prate and may jeer, 
Though there’s one thing, not clear, 
But they’ll both seek an eternal morrow, 


There’s no father to wail 
O’er this pitiful tale, 
But a mother, that’s brimful of sorrow ; 
Their kindred may weep, 
O’er her sad cold sleep— 
Though there’s joy in an eternal morrow, 


There’s a motherless one 





OUR LITTLE CHATTER BOX 





Left to wander or run 
Through a world fill’d with guile or sorrow ; 





New Giospe Garvens, Mite Enp.—In the 
course of our perambulations round our im- 


A mother’s fond care 
She never can share: 
She’s gone to her eternal morrow. 
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Still, a parent there’s left, 
Though from happiness cleft, 

Who has calm’d down the villow of sorrow; 
May duty ne’er flee 
From the child on his knee, 

But cheerfully hope for the morrow. 


Still o’er her cold grave 
The fond tear shall lave, 
An emblem of grief and sorrow ; 
But peace to her manes, 
She’s reliev’d of all pains, 
And brightens an eternal morrow. 
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| comiums. — Madame TUSSAUD and SONS. 
| Exhibition, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman 


Square. Admission 1s.: Napoleon Rooms, 6d. 
Open from 11] in the morning till 10 at night. 


ROYAL PAVILION GARDENS 
North Woolwich. 
(On the Banks of the Thames Opposite 
Woolwich ). 
Reached in half-an-hour by trains from 
Bishopsgate Station, Open every day! un- 
rivalled attractions! Balloon Ascent every M@n- 





| day, at seven o'clock, by Mr Coxwell, the 
{renowned aeronaut. Frst-rate Concert, Qua- 
== | drille, and Military Bunds, under the direction 


of Mr. W. M. Packer. Concert D’Ete at 


NAVY HAIR DYES, For dying and Six o’Clock, The famed BOORN FAMILY in 
softening the Hair, Beard, or Moustache. This | their surprising and elegant Drawing Room En- 


Invention is Instantaneous, Permanent, and Na- 
tural in appearance, either for Brown or Black. 
The superiority of these Dyes over all others con- 


tertainment. MAvbLLe, Corrrice on the Corde 
Elastique. Pleasing acts of Equitation; La 
Petite Boorn (aged only four-and-half years), 


sists in their being entirely free from smell, and | ©" @ fleet steed at Race Horse speed. Herr 
not in the least degree injurous to the skin, they Boorn and his wonderful Dogs &c, At half- past 
having the appearance of fine filtered water, In | eight o’clock DANCING in the Mammothian 
introducing these Dyes to the public, the Inven- | Marquee, (affording accommodation for 3000 
tor confidently asserts that their efficacy may be | Couples). Brilhant Illuminations eoery Evening. 


. . | 
relied on, as its manufacture is superintended | 


Spjendid display of Fireworks by the unrivalled 


by the Inventor himself (a process unknown to| Darsy. Natural Scenery Maguificeut Espla- 


those generally advertising Hair Dyes) ; and hav- | 
ing practised on grey and red hairs of Denmark, 
Flanders, Germany, &c., for the last twenty-six 
years, now places them before the British pub- 
lic with every confidence of having brought them 
to high perfection,'‘both in colour and certainty 
of action. The Inventor particularly requests, 
the attention of Ladies to these Dyes for soften- 
ing and permanently Staining the Hair and Eye- 
brows. ‘To be had Wholesale, of the Inventer, 
Josh. F. Shayler, Western Depot, 5, West Street, 
Soho; Retail, at the Northern Depot, 82, St. 
John’s Street Road, near the Angel, Islington in 
Cases, fit for the Toilet. Sold also by Mr. E, 
Constance, Chemist, Leadenhall-street ; Jenner, 
Chemist, Sandgate ; and all respectable Chemists 
and Perfumers, Sent Free to any part of the 
United Kingdom, on receipt of Cash Stamps, or 
Post-order payable either at Charing Cross or 
Islington Branch Post-offices, for 3s. 8d., 5s , 8s, 
and 10s. 6d. Prices at the Depots, (without 
either post or carriage,) 2s, 8d. 4s., 6s,, and 8s, 
6d. N.B.—While applying these Dyes, be sure 
to keep all grease away from the comb and brush, 
but they may be used after in the same way. 
*,* PLease sAY 1F Brown oR BLACK. 


HE MOST INTERESTING ‘GROUP 
EVER MODELLED.—Their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, the 
Princess Royal, the Princess Alice, Princess 
Helena, Paincess Louisa, and Prince Arthur 
which has been honoured with the highest en- 








nade fronting the Thames. The Maze— 
Bowling Green— Lawns—Rosery— Flower Gar- 
dens—Shrubberies— Terrace Walks, &c. The 
gardens are open to the public EVERY DAY, 
from 12 at noon until 1] o’clock in the evening. 
Gala Nights Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays. 
Admission first Five days in the week, 6d.—on 


| Saturdays and Sundays by Refreshment Ticket. 
| Trains leave Bishopsgate Station (Eastern Coun- 


ties Railway), for North Woolwich Gardens 
direct, at a Quarter before and a Quarter after 


/every Hour. Steam Boats leave Hungerford 


Pier, calling at the intermediate Piers, for Wool- 
wich, every 20 Minutes, Refreshments, Dinners, 
Teas, Whitebait, and also the choicest Wines 
and Spirits, are served in the Gardens, and at 
the Royal Pavilion Hotel attached, on the most 
moderate scale of charges. 
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